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in, every more restricted field of
inquiry. Considered as a science
of first principles, as a universal
science, philosophy was concerned
with the universal and necessary.
This " first philosophy " came to
be called metaphysics, from the
title given to one of Aristotle's
treatises. He also distinguished
other more specialised inquiries of
a philosophical nature, but sub-
ordinate in his view to meta-
physics, such as logic, psychology,
aesthetics, and ethics. He had,
of course, dealt with the world of
nature in Ms books on physics and
biology. This division and classi-
fication of the field of knowledge
by Aristotle has become the basis
of the various philosophical dis-
ciplines recognized to the present
day. And, to a certain extent, the
history of subsequent thinking is a
series of favourable, or unfavour-
able, comments and footnotes on
the doctrines of Aristotle and his
master, Plato,

The Stoics, for instance, while
netting a high value on knowledge
of the ultimate truth about the
universe, were more concerned
with the discovery of the kind of
life which would best satisfy an
individual's desire of happiness.
They were anxious to find a ra-
tional system of ethics, and philo-
sophy was mainly a matter of
morality and practice. The same
is even more true for Epicurus and
his followers, who are even less in-
terested in the speculative aspects
of philosophy.

Philosophy of the Middle Ages
In the Middle Ages, especially in
the 13th century with S. Thomas
Aquinas* the speculative side of

philosophy, and notably meta-
physics, or ontology (the science of
Being) as it was called, becomes the
centra! feature of philosophical
thinking. Philosophy based on
reasoning is distinguished from
faith; reasoning can prepare the
way for faith, but the truths given
by faith cannot be proved by
reason. Within these limitations,
philosophy is its own mistress and
Scholastic philosophy contains a
new and developed discussion of
the main problems which are to be
found in the Greek philosophers.
These problems were such as the
existence of God, essence and ex-
istence, the nature and kinds of
causality, the principles of reason-
ing, tlie theory of universals,
Philosophical arguments are usu-
ally set down in the form of de-
ductive chains, the syllogism being
the normal method of proof and
exposition.

After the Eenaissance, new
points of view arise which alter the
emphasis in philosophy. The
Greek philosophers, and the School-
men after them, may be said to
have taken for granted the exist-
ence of a real world, including the
mind. Beginning with Descartes
and Locke, philosophers turn their
attention to the value and limits of
the human mind, and the central
problem of philosophy tends to be-
come the problem of knowledge ; it
might be said that the problem of
the origin of ideas, and their
validity, was substituted for the
problem of the origin of things.
But there is not a complete break
in the aims of philosophy. For
Descartes still thinks that philo-
sophy is the universal science, the
science of first principles, the
science of nature, man, and God.
His writings cover much of the
ground which his predecessors
studied. But he makes total doubt
the initial point of his philosophy
and insists that the value of know-
ledge and science depend, in the
first instance, on the nature and
possibilities of the mind which
creates it.

Moreover, at the beginning of
the 17th century, there were fun-
damental changes in scientific
knowledge, ideas, and, above all,
method. It was the moment of
the Coperniean revolution in
astronomy and of Galileo's re-
searches on the laws of motion.
The formal syllogistic reasoning
typical of medieval Scholasticism
was discarded in favour of a new
method of research. Thus philo-
sophy begins by an account of
human thought as an instrument
or means of reaching truth. The
first and most vital question be-
comes : what is knowledge and
what is its relation to reality ? Is
there a possibility of genuine and
certain knowledge and is the
human mind really capable of at-
taining it ? And if so, how does it
reach such knowledge and re-
cognize it when attained ? Until
such questions have been answered
there is no sense in attempting to
solve the metaphysical problems
which had previously dominated
philosophy. This new branch of
philosophical inquiry came to be
called epistemology or the theory
of knowledge. The many and vary-
ing answers to these questions sub-
sequently constituted the major
preoccupation of philosophers,

The main problems of epistemo-
logy have received two sharply
different kinds of answer which
split philosophy into two schools
of thought. The empiricists claim

that all knowledge is based on the
data of the senses, at least all
knowledge of a factual kind. They
conclude that the test of a truth
lies ultimately in its being verifiable
in sense experience. The most radi-
cal, and perhaps the most logical,
exponents of this view are the
logical positivists. It is clear that
empiricism does away with the
metaphysical problems of earlier
philosophy as meaningless and
oven nonsense. The rationalists,
on the other hand, argue that the
intellect itself is a source of know-
ledge and that consequently the
human mind is able to grasp
truths, " truths of reason," which
are of a quite different kind from
those dependent upon and esta-
blished by sense-experience. These
truths can be seen not merely to be
true, by their own internal evi-
dence, but, further, to be neces-
sarily true. If this view is true,
there is a possibility of meta-
physical speculation. These rival
theories, with many internal diver-
gences, have dominated the field of
philosophical discussion for over
two hundred years. The pendulum
has swung to one side or the other
with empiricism tending to gain
the upper hand in Great Britain
(the home of Locke, Berkeley, and
Hume), rationalism the more con-
stant and dominant factor in other
European countries.
English-speaking Philosophers
Contemporary philosophy, at
least in the English-speaking coun-
tries, belongs to the empiricist
tradition. It has grown out of, and
beyond, the school of logical posi-
tivists who had already expressed
more interest in the way in which
certain words were used than in
the realities which those words had
hitherto been thought to connote.
As a result of the principle of veri-
fication, these realities were de-
clared to be metaphysical and dis-
missed as nonsensical. The prin-
ciple of verification itself was a
source of trouble. For it could not
be said to be an empirical rule nor
could the logical positivist admit
that it was merely an arbitrary
rule for the use of the " meaning-
ful." This difficulty, and others,
tended to remove the more obvious
crudities of logical positivism; but
philosophers continued to take the
ordinary use of words as the raw
material of their investigations, to
clarify them by what came to be
called " linguistic analysis " and
to draw out thus their implications.
Philosophy, on this view, is re-
duced to a critique of language.
The business gf philosophy is not